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I^CY docs not confine ilsclf tu the relations 
cretin states-—it is also & powerful instrument 
Every politically instructed per sun knows 
e "menace of encirclement" as a means to 
anrl dismay hostile critics. And the demo- 
dily allow their peoples to fortfet that the 
: Soviet I ninn takes the utmost pains tn prevent 
i knowing anything of countries beyond their 
esents every power outside the Soviet Empire 
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r Gvd, arise.” 
i the private 


in.[■■■ii.il god of the English; “Sculiif 
(the tiint'i) encmie* nod make 
them lull. Cenfnuml their palilict. 
frustrate their knmiah trieka, On Thee 
our hopes we tii, OnJ mvf in nil," 
Cromwell, n Gud-f cuing patriot, added 
* practical point—fTnnt in God, mad 
keep j-uur powder drj !" 

It is in i e altogether for I he fun of 
it alone th»i «t introduce ihese levities. 
+, My Country, Right or Wrong!*’ is a 
sentiment so plainly menacing to peace 
that the patriotic distrust of the 
foreigner (the dirty foreigner, some 
uugenerou>ly *ay) is >■ m nsi-piypho- 
logieil fuet of eunvidcriihli; irttpurt a nce- 

I ike ui muny psyehulogieul facts, it 
makes light of eontradictinns.. In the 
■chool hiit ory hooks with their 
chronicles of imgs and wars (and their 
iicgk-ei uf ordinary people) uc have all 
learnt how vucli and such a kind—ihe 
uniiliifHt«y King John, for example 
—had recourse to a war with France 
in order to tide himself over a sticks 
period of internal criticism at home. 
That was so long ago that one hardly 
Acrd* to remark I hot it couldn't happen 
now. Rut even the respectable hisior- 
ians drop hin ts that ihe labour problems 
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THOUSANDS DEFEND 
VICTIMS OF UNION SPITE 

N OBODY need be very surprised when London dockers express 
solidarity. They have a tradition of mutual defence and mutual 


aid which they obviously are determined is not going to become only a 
past tradition. 

From the days of Keitr Ha r die and Tom Alann t and the great strikes 
for “the Docker’s Tanner”, a syndicalist influence and readiness for direct 
action has been a feature of dockers' militancy. 

This week's strike makes the third 


large-scale stoppage within two years, 
and each of the three disputes has 
arisen on matters of principle. Wages 
and material conditions have not been 
the direct causes of the strikes, 
although there is a certain amount of 
underlying discontent which is easily 
brought to the surface. 

Hon It Begun 

In Freedom of April ist, we drew 
attention to the ban on overtime 
which many dockers were instituting 
as a protest against an act of victimis¬ 
ation by the Transport and General 
Workers' Union, who had expelled 
three of its members for their activity 
during the unofficial strike last year 
in connection with the Canadian 
Seamen’s dispute. 

The three men, Ted Dickens, 
Harry Constable, and G- H- Saunders, 
were expelled by union officials and 
their appeal was fixed for April 14th. 
The ban on overtime which their 
mates put into operation, under the 


leadership of the Fore Workers’ 
Defence Committee, a militant rank- 
and-file organisation, showed the 
union officials dearly enough that 
there would be considerable opposi¬ 
tion if the expulsions were confirmed. 
However, the union, stubborn as ever, 
went ahead and confirmed their act 
of petty victimisation. 

But the docks are closed shops. If 
a man’s union card is taken away 
from him, he cannot work. So that 
the officials of the T. & G.W.U. arc 
not only depriving these three men of 
the dubious advantages of union 
membership, but also of their right 
to earn their living at their trade. 


has sought iq cloud over the jttfuct 
by claiming that the sirikc is Com¬ 
munist-inspired, Raining the Red 
Bogey, he has completely ignored the 
provoking action of ihe union and 
the feet that only one of the Ron 
Workers’ Committee Is a Comm unfit 
—although he, fed Dickens, la uiw 
one of the three expelled. 

Hut Isaacs knows well enough (he 
strength—-or rather ihe weakness— of 
Communist sympathies in cJoekiaud, 
and he is simply 1 mulling the imdlJ- 
gence of the dockers by maintaining 
that they would he the dupes of the 
C,F. in a matter like this. 

At the lime of writing, 12,000 men 
are on strike and ho ships idle, and 
the government are sending in troop* 
to blackleg on the strikers. 

Troop# (fomjg In 

If this continues, there is only one 
answer—a nation-wide dock strike 
that will settle once and for all this 
question of union authoritarian ism. If 
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■II, Mr, Injenito concluded 
,rds "We have tremendous 
n (he struggle lor men's 
|^OVDUt(”s. We have truth and 
| our tide The appeal of free 
* and fcjf-gpvirmfnent spring' 

ptkcwsl and noblest atplraliam 
It it based on every man« 
ertv arlLppportuniiy. IS *■ 
every ms^fcwh to, l* » c]f * 
t ami tu shape furrow n destiny 
we go forward with our (.ampiugri 
■h, we will make lasting, progress 
*hr kind of world we mc*—* 
world m which men and nations live not 
as enemies but a, brothers. 

The wishful, thinking in these fine 
words lies jti t he complacent way Mr 
Truman accepts for granted that we are 
living in a world in which two opposite 
ideologies coni rent each other; flmJ that 
the American erne j| mtj the Russian 
II bad, May we suggest (hat the Cam¬ 
paign of truth narn it home with an 
analysis of the American way of life. 
Then, perhaps, more people will under¬ 


stand the anarchist altitude of opposing 
bulb ideologies- This position of a 
plague on both your houses was put very 
ably in a letter published last month in 
the Miii? VcJrfc Herald Tribune (Paris 
edition, 21/3/50) from a reader who 
analysed certain statements made jn a 
speech by the President of Harvard in 
February in which he too talked of the 
opposing ideologies and of "our vast 
system of public schools’ 1 being “in itself 
one answer to the Soviet challenge". If 
space permitted, this letter would be 
reprinted ip full for it puts forward a 
logical case in support of the view that 
both "ideologies 11 ' have a great deal in 
common and that "both constitute grave 
encroachments upon the possibilities of 
man's future evolution.” 

The correspondent goes on to point out 
Lha 1 : 1 'Americans In genera t fail to real I ze 
that what they call democracy is nothing 
more than a certain way of life (among 
many) which teem* to Ideally fit the con¬ 
ditions and needs of ihe American scene 
but which would not necessarily be the 
best lor all, or even any, other groups. 
This type of thinking, added to the 
nefarious concept of "hundred-per-cent 
Americanism” is fast leading Inward an 
uJiforiunately antic and absolutist ideology 
dulte comparable in many respects lo the 
Q«nftroui mental enclosure now imposed 
Pun th< Soviet dtizenry. As a tetull, 
e_ rest of ihe world is faced with two 
™*W*! itoma boih educationally 
voted into thinking of ihrmiehei and 

MJperior 4 ^ J ' fc 14 
T .^ that: ”Al far ■■ the 

, |E - *<a(C» is concerned, proclaimed 
I® the ideals of liberty *i home 
a hroad is of much less importance 
m ihe formutamn-v uf American pclidcf 
thsn the desire to lead ihe world, 
American-Way Style, toward ■ bigger ami 
better future." 

His conclusions on this particular 
question of ideologies is that: "In 
■ Ctuahiy, then, the world seems tu be cun- 
fj-pnicd not so much with ’two absolute]) 
opposite ideologies' si with two similarly 
Jangerou'. nationally conceived ideological 
absolutes both Inlent on cnmverling and: 
absolving the. ivofl-AttKftcan add non- 

Soviet world.” 

On the question of education, he quotes 


the remarks made by Dr. Ralph Bundle, 
the now famous Afro-American scholar 
who sureeded the laLC Count Bemadnttc 
as U.K. mediator in Palestine: "In 
America landay education is compelled 
to reflect the status quo- We are living 
in an economy of capitalism and our 
educational system consistently har¬ 
monizes with the dominant capitalistic 
pattern. ... On relatively trivial matters 
they (the schools) may exercise a 
modicum of freedom,, but in all really 
viral matters they must reflect the will 
of the groups which hold Lhe reins of 
power in the state.” 

And the writer points out that in fact 
the statement by the Fresidem uf 
Harvard that "diversity of opinion" is 
the “first premise of our educational 
structure” is a myth, for upon closer 
examination “diversity is countenanced 
only to the extent that £t fits into strictly 
American patterns oJ tradition and 
1 bought. Diversity which goes beyond 
such patterns is sure to meet with in¬ 
tolerance, ridicule, discrimination and 
abuse. 

“Possibly the most conspicuous of niany 
examples on the American scene is the 
treatment by the majority group of the 
A fro-American tenth of the population. 
Nut because of cultural or ideological 
diversity bm purely on the basis of 
physical diversity, the Afro-American it 
forced imo h condition of second-rnie 
citizenship with ail Its concomitant 
Injustices." 

And we could not agree more when he 
concludes "No, America is us yet far 
from being u democracy, even though ihe 
national credo is suluraicd *nh demo¬ 
cratic Ideal>. Neither has ihe Soviet 
Union attained u nale of democracy, 
despite the liberal provisions oF her con- 
stllutiun Rut to claim that lhe two 
systems are absolutely antithetical n 
proof of an niter Lack of objective think¬ 
ing In fiei, in the itrul^ ana hits, the 
superficiality of Fresidem Conant'i pEait- 
tuiJiuuv stalement i|uoted above is rather 
Illustrative of the resultant intellectual 
product of the American school system 
ai its best. It 11 the wrt of contused 
and propaganda-tainted tit inking which 
one has come to expect from behind ihe 
American and Soviei curtains.” 

LlUblfAKlAH- I 


too. The porr company, Shaw Savill 
& Albion, warn the stevedores 10 
accept the same terms of work as 
dockers already "enjoy”. 

Stevedores—the men who actually 
go into the ships to toad and unload 
(dockers remain on the wharves and 
dockside), atilJ work on the day-to- 
day system. They do noi come under 
ihe permanent work, or dccasualisa- 
lion scheme under which the dockers 
Work, And they don’t want to, 

It is significant that stevedores 
don’t think much of this scheme, for 
it has been heralded by the unions,, 
who arranged it all with the govern¬ 
ment and the companies, as a great 
step forward. The dockers are 


its members that every 
action they take is in the face of 
union opposition, it is time for a 
show-down. And if the union main¬ 
tains its attitude of greater loyally 
to ihe state and the employers than to 
the workers, then Jet the workers form 
their own organisation through which 
their principles of solidarity and 
mutual aid, and their sense of res¬ 
ponsibility can find free and final 
expression. p 5 
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more rigidly disciplined by the 
union, who undertakes to keep peace 
between employers and workers, 
Two I disputes Connected 
In theory, these two issues behind 
the present unrest in the docks may 
seem unconnected, but In fact thev 
fit together into a general pattern of 
resentment against union authority, 
and not without good reason. 

If anyone is to blame for the 
present stoppage, it is perfectly ob¬ 
viously the union organisers. Their 
high-handed and bumptious methods 
of pushing through their spiteful 
victimisation could noi possibly have 
passed without protest from any 
section of the working-class. And the 
readiness with which [he dockers 
move into action it an indication of 
the feeling that exists against the 
union among the rank and tile, The 
union, and Its true nature and 
function in the state, is being recog¬ 
nised by dock workers for whai it 
is, and the union’s leader, Arthur 
Deakiu, by his refusal to meet a 
deputation from the strikers has 
shown himself to be pig-headedly out 
of touch with the sentiment of the 
workers he is supposed to represent. 
He won't even allow a democratic 
ballot on the issue. 

George Isaacs., Minister of Labour, 
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VOLTAIKINE DE 


And mm Humanity t 1 turn to you; 

l cofuecrttate my service to the world ! 

Perish the old low, welcome to the new — 

Brood at the space-at ties where the uars are whirled l 


I S this lf*t verse uf her poem The Buriat of my Dead Past , one of the 
most outstanding Anarchist women America has yet produced pro- 
claiined her emancipation from her religious past and environment Her 
name was Voluirinc dc CAcyrt and she was bom at Leslie* Michigan, on 
fNovember 17th, 1866* almost twenty-one yean to a day before the 
inartydom of ihc Chicago Anarchists whose cause she was so fervently to 
nuke her own. A* the age of five she entered the co educational school of 
Si, John's, Michigan, and was educated until she was twelve. From 
thirteen to seventeen she was at the Convent of our Lady of Lake Hurton 
at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada* from which place she graduated in 1883, 
Of her experiences in this msritu- - 


tton, she wrote: 

'How I pliy myself now, when I re¬ 
number it. poor lonesome little soul, 
battling solitary in the murlt nf religious. 
\ tuperoiuon, unable \o believe* yet in 
I hourly fear of damnation* hue, savage* and 
eternal, if l did not instantly confess and 
' profess; how well I recall ihe hitter energy 
with which I repelled my teacher*' en- 
joinder, when l told her thui I did not 
wish to apologist for an adjudged fault 
as 1 could not %cc that 1 had been wrong 
md would nm feel my words, "ft i* 
nun necesmry/ she said, ’ihsii we should 
feel what we «ay* but it is always necct* 


*ary that we obey our superiors/ *1 w jji 
not lie, H I answered hotly, and an the i»me 
time trembled* lest my disobedience had 
finally consigned me to torment , , , ft 
had h«n like the Valley of the Shadow of 
Peach, and there are white scar* on my 
soul, where ignorance and lupcremion 
burnt me with their hell fires in those 
stilling days. Am I blasphemous? Ic ft 
their word, not mine Beside that battle 
of my young days all others have been 
easy, for whatever was without, within 
my own Will was supreme It ha* owed 
no allegiance, and never Shall; it has 
moved steadily in one direction, ihc know- 


CLEYRE 

* n{ * ■ Mcr *i<in of iu own liberty with 
*he responsibility thereon." (The 
Making of an Anarchist ,) 

She came out of the Convent a 
Freethinker, though she had not read 
a hook or heard a word in favour of 
Fretthought, She joined the Secular¬ 
ist movement and became one of its 
leading lecturers. It was during this 
period of her life that the Haymarket 
bomb was thrown. When she heard 
of it, she cried "They ought to be 
hanged ” She was soon to roget this 
unthinking remark and at the turn of 
the century she stated at a memorial 
meeting held to celebrate the Chicago 
Anarchist's martyrdom : 

"For that ignorant, outmgcousT blood- 
ihimy sentence 1 shall never forgive my¬ 
self; chough the dead men would have 
forgiven me, though 1 know these who 
loved them forgive me. But my own 
voice, as it sounded that night* will sound 
in my ear until I die—a bitter reproach 
and a shame, I have only ore word of 
extenuation for myself and millions of 
others who did as I did that night- 
ignorance," 

Just as Haymarket provided the 
impetus towards Anarchism for 



I N the previous article* we have seen 
■ that men—umi more particularly— 
women have always desired means of 
controlling conception, and when the 
more « 1e*s magical, more or less rational 
method* available to them have failed, 
have Resorted to abortion nr inf anti ride. 
Furthermore, wr *aw thai the desire to 
control the population number a was n 
responsible desire ceimparing favourably 
with 1 he irresponsible ami rude of popu- 

]iu ion* huu bring guvrrnmeni*. in this 

article we shall consider the translation of 
age-long desires into the actual possibility 
of conception control, 

In the lour or five thousand yean 
during which complex cultures have 
grown up, very considerable advances in 
contraceptive technique have also de¬ 
veloped, Mirny merely magical formula 
were used by ihe ancient Egyptian* and 
the andeni Greeks und m India* but they 
t-lw> had grasped some rational methods 
which at til have application: 10 -day. Titus 
ihey employed vaginal occlusive pessaries, 
and also physico-chemical means such as 
butter, honey* and mixture* of vinegar 
and water, It *erns certain, however, that 
■uch devicesj knowledge of which was 
iransmitied through the ancient medical 
rrcatises of Egypt, Greece and ihc period 
ol Arabic medical supremacy, were limited 
us the very few educated persons. There 
11 no evidence that such knowledge wats 
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dittuwd among the worker*. 

As far as the HUtory of birth control— 
or indeed any rational attitude toward* 
icx—ft concerned, the w-called "Park 
Ages™ were succeeded by the still darker 

S eriod of Christian domination from 
turtle. When the power of the Roman 
Church wav divided at the Refunmaiion* 
the Reformers (for example, Calvin} 
shuwed themselves even nu*re puritanical 
and ami-wxual than [he Holy Church 
it self. Hence though the upper classes 
during the eighteenth century knew of 
withdrawal and ihc use of the sheath, 
ignorance of birth control method* and 
fear and haired uf aex was probably more 
pitiful during the lung reign of the 
.Spiritual Church than be any earlier 
epoch*. 


Materialism and Enjoyment 
of Life 


Materialism ha* it ugly aide, but in 
sapping faith in the benefit* of an after 
life, it succeeded in turning attention to 
die possible delight* of earthly existence. 
Moreover, the rational philosophers of the 
age of enlightenment began to cast aside 
the fatalism of the religious view of life 
and acL men thinking of how they could 
control rhe circumstances at individual 
existence for ihc good of society and for 
greater happiness. When Godwin set out 
u radical and embracing solution to the 
social problem, he was answered by the 
conservative clergyman, Thomas Malibus, 
who declared that social advancement was 
a dream because population would always 
increase faster than available food supply, 
and that therefore indigent poverty would 
always be the lot of the majority. 

This controversy was to prove im¬ 
mensely fruitful in a variety of fields of 
thought. We have described elsewhere 
how it provided the starting point for both 
Harwm and Wallace in their work on ihc 
urigm uf species through naiurat refection, 
ami later of Kropotkins'' elaboration of 
mutual aid a* a factor m evolution {gee 
Mutual Aid and Social Evatutwn^ Free- _ 
-Lmt Press; uue of prim). Jt was lu pro¬ 
vide also the train of thought that led 
brancii Place to attempt the social 
diffusion of birth control 
Plate saw that the "inevitability" of 
umx-ny could be prevented if population 
control could become feasible, and he 
^'Ugh! io spread among the worker* 
generaUy tht knowledge of birth control* 
which was already sporadically applied 
h V ihc well-to-do classes. Malthas him- 
•rii had considered how ihc population 
could be limited. But he was a clergy¬ 
man and his remedy was what he called 
"moral restraint”—thai is to say, abstin¬ 
ence Ironi sexual Intercourse In marriage 
—and the deferring of marriage for a* 
long possible, ihereby prolonging even 
fun her the unnatural interval between 
puberty and sexual experience, 

Place saw that such advice was not 
unly impossible to carry out, but that it 
would also result in an increase in vice 
through increased resort to prostitutes, 
and would maintain the very high tibor- 
» 0IT I* 1 *- * ri hi* book. f/jWrtrflciu criid 
* vf fhc Principle of Population, 
published in J «22> he proposed contra- 
reptlve measures ‘ instead of Mai thus* 
moral restraint”. 
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but he used slightly different wording, 
and different arguments, for different 
social groups. In bit advice to the 
working class. Place show* himself to be 
a very practical propagandist. He pointed 
out that wage* went down when too many 
worker* competed for a limited number 
of job*, and be fiercely denounced the 
employment of children in factories, finch 
child labour inevitably displaced higher 
paid adult worker*, Hence large families 
meant poverty, to which a short-term re¬ 
lief was provided by sending the children 
out to work; the employment of children 
then deepened poverty still further by 
causing adult unemployment. To limit 
population generally and to limit the sire 
of individual workers' families provided 
an obvious remedy for poverty, His 
approach was therefore thoroughly 
materialistic and practical on this plane, 
but he also spoke of the pleasures of 
married life and the removal of condition* 
leading to debauchery, with its—in those 
days—very real consequences of misery. 

Place mentioned two birth control 
methods; the use of a small sponge 
Tampon, and coitus inttrruptus (with¬ 
drawal). Later copies of his handbills 
mention only the sponge. This would be 
a tolerably effective method- The import¬ 
ance of his work 1* however his attempt 
to make birth control widely available 
to all classes, and he was followed by 
several disciples of whom the ablest and 
most important was Richard Carlile, the 
radical publisher. Garble was often im¬ 
prisoned for his advocacy of free speech 
and on blasphemy charges, but curiously 
enough (according to Norman Himes} 
never for his advocacy of birth control— 
though he was driven out of Bath on one 
occasion and his birth control handbook 
Every Woman 1 ! Book, or Whai ft Love} 
publicly burned. Carlile made speaking 
tours all over England, and between 1822 
and IS32 the subject of birth control was 
very widely discussed. 

(To be continued) 
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j’J S, SAVAGE is a literary critic 
whose work will be known to many 
anarchists through his book The Ferwnal 
Principle and his csnays in Now, Two of 
these reappear in the present volume, 
which contain* a revaluation of six 
modern novelists: Hemingway, Forster, 
Virginia Woolf, Murgiud Evans, Huxley 
and Joyce, There is also u preface in 
which the author outlines his critical 
position. 

"All art," he says, "arires from the 
creative need to raise content into its 
proper form. Form Is that which raises 
content into significance; the ‘significant 1 
is that which has meaning, and meaning 
cortllili in a relation to truth." By (ruth 
he means absolute truth, orientation to 
which is "'esienitally a religious act", Tn 
conditions of cultural unity, he add h, man’y 
apprehension of this truth is held within 
the communal symbols of religious dogma 
and riioijJ, and bis art is related to them, 
At the present time of cultural disunity' 
however, men have lost their connection 
with truth and its symbol* are broken 4 
consequently (to put the argument back* 
ward*} lhe meaning of their art consists 
in its Improper relation to truth j its 
significance h false, and its form empty 
or perverse. The six writers he examines 
are all victims, being subject to fa[ 5e 
gods: "in the writings of Ernest Hemin- 
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Emma Goldman* so it did for 
Voltairine de Qeyre. After a sbon 
period as a Socialist (the result of 
hearing a lecture by Clarence Darrow) 
she became an Anarchist of the Indi¬ 
vidualist school of Benjamin Tucker, 
(Later* however, she simply referred, 
to herself as an Anarchist* Though as 
a result of the revolutionary outbreak* 
which occurred during the first decade 
of this century, especially the Mexican 
Revolution* her standpoint came 
nearer to Anarchist Communism than 
to Individualist Anarchism.) She be¬ 
came a dose friend of Dyer D. Lum*. 
the comrade of Albert Parsons and 
co-editor of ^ 4 farm, the Anarchi 
paper famous for its association 
the events of 1886. When Lum 
in 1894, she wrote one of her 
poignant poems, In Memoriam } as h< 
tribute to his memory and work. 

A son was born to her on June 12 th, 
1890* as the result of a free union 
contracted with a Freeihinker named 
James B. Elliott* a devotee of Thomas 
Paine. (For those who like coin¬ 
cidences* a daughter of this son, 
Haney- de Cleyre* recently won a 
prize with an essay on Thomas Paine 
—her name is Voltairine) The 
union was an unhappy one and finally 
broke up* Elliott taking the child with 
him. Voltairine did not see her son 
again until 1905, when he was fifteen. 

In 1S97, she came to Britain on a 
lecture tour (among the comrades who 
assisted her on this tour was Mat 
Kavanagh) and this was one of the 
few reliefs .she had from her work of 
teaching languages to the Jewish im¬ 
migrants in Philadelphia, where she 
spent most of her life. Five years 
after this* in 1902, a former pupil* in 
the deluded belief that she was an 
anti-Semite* attempted to assassinate 
her as she was returning from a music 
lesson. Though several bullets entered 
her body, she survived. As a result 
of her wounds and the shock she re¬ 
ceived, she became ajfflicted with a 
continual pounding in the ears, A 
visit to Norway* as advised by her 
doctors, brought a temporary im¬ 
provement* but she soon had to enter 
hospital again and undergo several 
operations. In keeping with her 
Anarchist principles, she refused to 
prosecute her assailant (as did Louise 
Michel when a similar attempt was 
made on her) and appealed for funds 
for his defence In spite of her 
efforts "the law took its course" and 
he was sent to prison For seven years. 
He died in a mental institution two 
years later, having become completely 
insane, 

Voltairine de Cleyre’s life was 
devoid of those dramatic incidents 
which punctuated the life of her mote 
famous contemporary* Emma Gold¬ 
man. Her struggles were more of a 
mental character. She was never in 


prison (« r*« occurred f« *** ' 
well-known Anarchist in those day*) 
though she was forcibly removed fJ™® 
the platform on scveril oediion* and 
arrested, but she was never cm- 
vkied. Emma Goldman relates dn 
anecdote which she Mites Vo, 
de Qeyre used to 
■ It w** in 1907, 
the guardian* of U 
her home. Titty were) 
that Voltairine di^ 
traditional newa^lpM 
xctrtttti sorry* to ;irre^ 
orders," ihey a 
They made > warcti 
scaiicrinj! her f ,# N| 
finally* discovering u 
nonary poenv,. entiCMI 
Wuh contempt they ( 
it's only about 
(Voltairine de f.’ftyrfJ 
In 19m she went 
contin uing her ?r 
lacturi 

a life of! 
s by 
time 

but cvcntuaUyJ 
requiring an T 
might have 
ihc poison s 
Goldman starca:] 

"The firti 
memory; she cou 
even of the cl03$j|| 
over her. It w*f| 
a second operigH 
vived it, would 
capacity for « pj 
made all svienitifig| 
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Cl eyre unneces^j^ 

6th, VH 2 . In 
ihc grave of the C 
at rest Vohairim, 
year large mun| 
homage iq the oli„ 

AnarLbist martyr, 
remember VulTatrinj 
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Such briefly 
Voltairine de Cl 
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a life in which she 
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for 
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:md there is a white-, 
thunder before* and one' 
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uppos i ng t h ings; jSST 
long leaden sky pndTi 
that never lifts. Hold uj 
is what it means to have? 
where the same idea had3 
a whole and unmakes 
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way there is displayed a dear form of rhe 
slavery to war and to violence, in those of 
E. M. Forster there is marked slavery to 
the bourgeois spirit and to society, in 
Margind Evans can he distinguished a 
pronounced form of slavery' to passion 
and to nature, in Aldous Huxley the 
emtic lure is prominent, and in Joyce the 
aesthetic lure dominates"; while \?fttinft 
TCoolf was unable to establish helief in 
anythmFt but everything. 

The longest of Lhe essays is the one on 
Joyce, which contains an analysis of the 
Hamlet theme running through Ul Vsse * 
Shakespeare s play, the author remais ft 

w P e™fre^ to ^ 

Which this Will be 5 

between .he divided tetas Jf 
spirit, arrives eventually at ih* m 
lm undifferentiated flux inVh^h^f 
sonahty and value are lost » i ^ 

donint h .. , ^- alter nban- 

& l " l,I,OUi h ^ h - Having 

d^L ,u ficd h,s cx P crie ^e (and with 
lht , SL3slami tig skeleton of value 
rom nature), he attempted to preserve it 
w uhm the skin of art— -like ihat corpse 
in one of Poe s stories, which went into 
deliquescence when the effects of hypnosis 
ceased. All of hf Cj however trivial, 
packed into Ulyasa and Firmegou^ »' *** 

‘ h< -' essay la much more complex than this 
summary, nnd it ft the most convincing 


illustration of the author 1 *, h" 
perhaps because in the case 
‘ s 1 JJrtjg with an expfirit avtrtW 
b^ljef in religion followed bv fatt 
His analysis of Virginia Wnuirl 
by no rneans so persLuisi v ^ h&J 
understand neither her intcniio« 
achievement. 

“Man’s prmripa! claim to^ 
says, “ft precisely that he is 
which the orarehist would } 
man's principal claim to 
he is free: hence tragedy, 
their suspension in ftonyj 
enduring nuveft of our 
by Lawrence, Proust am 
them being ironical 
them being concerned 
lime. But (hough one L-axmot 
auihor’s premises as - 

sr- ^ 

L'lusions, his essays do base 
“K'm a declining culture; 

5 d w* novelists lived and wrote 
awareness of the premises. In [Ms 
f sees an independent mind Wnrki] 
on # profound level; the criticism »» 
narrow but Jeep- Mr Savig* ft an 
angrv man with a style like a bludgeon; 
respectable travellers may be alarmed 
when waylaid by this ura com promising 
ruffian. But he takes from the rich, one 
hopes, to give to the poor in (he future; 
he is making a useful difference to our 
■miiierstafldinK ol lhe ruresem linfrim 
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fessionC’ pltyed a sensational part, 
not suggest that the Provincial Police 
actuallv obtained this evidence by M V.D. 
means* but it seems dear that (hey played 
upon the antagonisms betw«n the 
various Douhhobor factions, and such 
evidence, which is generally regarded as 
suspect when unsupported by sub¬ 
stantial other proofs, played a very 
Aignificanl pan in the trials- Another 

f|\ \ ■> I 1 A > »Ti;»i 



equally sinister feature of the trials was 
tf!c wav in which the fact that certain 
- Doukhobors had advocated the abolition 
„ tJ marriage was used, under the guise 
* <?¥' “iockonient to adultery”, to arouse 
B ^reiililifie-hgainsi the accused men. 

|<f e r , t£' ■ general question of the 

^h'-"^/DoT*hobttr Atrocities”, the prune rcs- 
^BBBtMsousibilky'Jar these undoubtedly Ites wiih 
^Ljfbc Canadian authorities* both Federal 
the Brit Mi 'Labour fbatad Provincial. The Doukhobors have 
on well ihat the’-' -been traditionally opposed to the state and 
particularly AO auv participation in mili¬ 
tarism*. and when they first came to 
Canada, it was on the distinct understand¬ 
ing that their ami-militarism should be 
respected. The Doukhobors themselves 
realise that militarism is not implanted 
only on the day when a man enters the 
army; the process begins from the day he 
enters a state school* and for this reason 
the Doukhobors have resisted the attempt 
to impose compulsory state education oh 
their children- They have also opposed 
all kinds of registration, and have often 
refused to pay taxes, On the grounds that 
this merely helps to promote the evil of 
war. 

The authorities have consistently tried 
to force the Doukhobors to give up their 
stand. They have huilt schools in their 
caitimumlies and Tried to force Doukhobor 
children in attend them, they have seized 
Doukbubor land for non-payment of 
taxes, they have arrested and imprisoned 
hundred h of Doukhobors for various kinds 
of refusal to register. 

The Doukhobors have naturally resisted 
this with the means of direct action at 
their disposal, They burned the schools 
which were forced upon them, they held 
nude parades to protest against arrests. 
For all this it was the Canadian 
authorities and not the Doukhobors who 

_ _, were primarily responsible. 

Other burnings have* I admii, less 
justification- The effort to seek a con= 
III ■ 5 n si stem puL-y Jed u disajtrccmcn! between 

* various groups of Doukhobors* and some 
decided to collaborate with the state, with 
the result that their more radical neigh¬ 
bours would sometimes burn down their 
houses. The tomb of Peter Verigen was 


Ipn-militarism jgith 
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^jfaier when the 
cal expediMtpy 
particular!^ m 
-from ayjfihing 
I - * such an anii- 
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thcr question. How- 
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* tjif some size and 
this pre-requisite 
■feint dc, the rejection 

ttobor Triflls^ 

(tgikhohor trials on 
■ dynamiting, etc., 
■^oondemnation of a 
members of the 
ffisonmem from seven 
I do not propose here 
I tifi* Doukhobors burned 
limited railroads; un- 
^ jo, but whether ihe 
need were primarily 
seem to me to have 
bfetorily. Most of the 
JF police brought for- 

Wlegcd accomplices, and 


Canada 

blown up on several occasions by Sons 
of Freedom who were afraid that it might 
become t symbol around which a cult of 
leader worship would grow. But all 
these were internal Doukhobor conflicts* 
and even the men who suffered for them 
did not suggest that the state bad any 
part in iheni- 

There remains one final eomrovensia! 
question- Most of the recent wave of 
prejudice against the Doukhobors was 
built up on a series of attempts at 
sabotage by trying to blow up the 
Canadian Fadfic railway lines. The 
reason for this,' 1 think, was that the 
Doukhobors realised the intimate con¬ 
nection between the C.F R. and the ruling 
class in Canada* but the risk to innocent 
individuals involved seems here quite 
without justification. 

In general, however, there is no doubt 
that the whole wave of Doukhobor burn¬ 
ings and acts of sabotage can be traced 
to the bad faith of the British Columbian 
and Canadian Governments in trying to 
subordinate the Doukhobors to the re¬ 
quirements of the state by imposing 
education* taxation and registration. 
While they continue to do this, I do not 
think that any number of jail sentences 
will end Donkhobor direct action.- The 
only solution to the problem is the recog¬ 
nition of the burning desire of these 
people to live their own lives* free from 
state interference. 

Catholic Quebec 

nTHE Catholic hierarchy of Quebec fol 
^ lows its tortuous course between 
radicalism and reaction- At the moment 
it is still anxious to maintain a certain 
influence in reactionary circus, while 
keeping its hold over the awakening 
French-Canadian workers. Episcopal 
support of recent strikes, in opposition 
to Government bans* showed how far the 
bishops were ready to "liberalise” their 
attitude in order to maintain their in¬ 
fluence of the Church. The clash be¬ 
tween Church and btale over this last 
issue proved so bitter that the Vatican 
decided that it was politic to allow 
Archbishop Gharbonneau of Montreal to 
resign "for reasons of health”. A mure 
subtle politician* Monsignor Leget* had 
been appointed in his place. At the same 
lime, however* the Church strove to have 
the best of both worlds by issuing another 
statement declaring that it demanded a 
better share for labour in industry, and 
thus tacitly encouraging priest-supervised 
discontent among the workers, in I he clear 
hope that by playing off the rulers and 
[be ruled the Church will come out on 
top in the end. Giorge Woodcock. 
Fat fl deiciipliun a! tin* Dcuikltobor Cwn- 
muniliei see Freedom far Octuber 29th, lWJ, 
and a Isa GeOFJI* WoGtkock'fl Rash of 
fflWUlJ Living (Knredom Prew, 1/-J, pile U. 


NICOLA 

tamburrini 

O NCE again it it our sad duty to language and of adjusting hi? ebu ^ 1 
have to record the death of a com- temperament to the more placid ™ 
radc. Nicola Tamburrint, who died on sdiuttonal traditions °* lbe f 
April 16th, at the age of 67* first came Furthermore, during the tatter 
to this country in 1913. He was born his chief pre-occtipation (hi* 

in Campobssso* in Southern Italy, but throw of Mutwhju, md much Of m 
left his country at an early age to reek work with hi!i old C0D ?^^ ^ rarri^d out* 
work in South America. There he soon of a nature which could not be earned out 
became active in the working-class and in public. 


Early in the war, he had a stroke which 
impaired his speech, and fur a man who 
was a brilliant sneaker and who enjoyed 


anarchist movements and the authorities 
were not slow in taking action to have 
him deported. But he returned on two 
more occasions and was deported each 
Ume. Before coming to London, he 

worked in France, where he was particu- 3” 7. h _ d id this was 

aI'YJTVV^ be refund to aJrm 

articles to the anarchist or syndicalist mtratt 1 ^TiT til 

press, but was considered a great plat- ™ id h. c c ^ont.rlua 1 <-nw ™ 

mdsS*' .’ST. « J*iS!m He'lt »™r^m l.iih m the Weils for which 

and Spanish as he was in Italian, hie was . . * * , ...i,* _ ■ _ __ l: .j..j v vouth. 

deponed by the French authorLties for his b h .^ d no longer be active* he 

polmcal activities* and like so many 4 *„ * h^ner 1 1 wavs 

Olher. before him Mughl refuse in this mdy £ Mp J«t snV in’iti.tivt which 

^ f 1 °,, I f d0 n he f T 1Z would further the .Mrthi.t eause. He 

goup of eontetbuced Benerously to the funds of 

Moltstnu. Reccto om . R o « .nd Cot it ) , Prad “ ht Fr „^ m De/en « Com- 
ond though he eontmued to be interested ^ ,; htn our Iomrsdc3 were arrested 
in the revolution.^ ynd.chs. i™™™, , anJ mon „« nt]v 1D , hl . M.rie 

hts activities, influenced by Malates s, B erneri Memorial Committee. 

r ro V.»l d '^«. ,> rrt Hi, knowledge of d.. movement, and 
p I ^ _ l,, s gr ^ sp 0 f anarchist ideas as well 

S’de’wM* he**maintained 25 years later *? 0 !^™ b ^ d 0 , J 0 ,^V' 

in the so-called anti-fascist war of IM 1 . X'lo^ end es oir of theTouns" 

. generation who knew him intimately, I 

" found discuasion with him was always 

. a stimulating and rewarding experience. 
As soon as the 1914-18 war ene* And though he did not dwell on the 

and the othe'f kalian com .... . . glories of the past* ss is so often the 

5 et_ about dtscussmg ;, P _ , ■ case with older oomndet* he never 

assisting the movement ., ab,indnncd the enihusiasm and steadfast- 

fact it can be sai d ths^ the 3u»rdhM ^ ^ , dM|tw , whid , w „ c chjl „ t . 

paper L'mupfrfa Not.*— Mussolini tcristic of the progressive movements of 
daily until its suppress.™ tfjl™ - [ht pasIj glides which sccouoi for ,he 
was launched in London.and IMola«-s > thc p „,.. Tht ab!e0 « o/ 

who became its c L _ j . mmnriM as qualities :in the present generation 

r.^n“e«h^ X'lurcd -V ?>% -£“■ th ' P-crty of the 
the initial finances to make the venture Lclt In mr 
possible. ^ 

Tamburrini returned to Italy* but only 

for ,i short time, as he was soon threatened Nicola Tamburrini was cremated at 
by the fascist gangsters* and in 1*124 re- Kensal Green Cemetery. With bin family 
turned to London, where he remained to were a few friends and comrades to take 
the end of his life. their last farewell. The ashes will be 

Like so many comrades from the Con- placed alongside those of his old comrade 
tinent, he was never able to fit into the of many h a tiles,_ E. Recehioni. (wo 
English movement, not through a lack of worthy fighters in the struggle for 

sympathy fur the work being done, but freedom. 

rather because of the difficulty of the ' 
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tT was possibly the memory of his own 
* unhappy childhood which in later years 
determined the German educationist 
Friedrich Frocbci to do all in his power 
to bring happiness to the children who 
came within his sphere. After his death* 
inscribed on his monument were the 
words of Goethe which occur su fre¬ 
quently in Froebel's works and w-hich 
express the motive force of his^ lire: 
“Come let us live for our children. 

His choice of education as a career, 
however* was largely fortuitous. A 
friend who was the director of one of the 
model schools inspired by Festalozzi was 
convinced that Froebel's true vocation 
was leaching and persuaded him to take 
a job at the school. He was an im¬ 
mediate success. 'The very first time* 
he *avs> That I found myself before 
thirty or forty boys, I fch thoroughly ai 
. home. In fact* I perceived thin I hud 
I at last found my long missed life element. 
I I was inexpressibly happy.” 

T/ig iVevF Eduaitiifw 

After working at this scIkhiI wiili signal 
succew fur iwo ycarsi lw decided that he 
wanted more time and oppim unity to 
tiiudy und understand [he child. So, like 
Godwin,, Iilt L-aptn^oieDted jyiLh the edu¬ 
cation «f individual children. Eventually, 
he joined the cckhrute>! Institution at 
Y verdun, where he worked wiih 
Putiknud. A* IrequcnLly happens, ihe 
disciple transcended the master and snun 
EroebeJ had dev^Upcd his ideas fun her 
than EeitBloxri could have dreamed, 

Hi* fir si pernianeni adtund wn timb 
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| Lord, iswnijf 
who um! 
rule faces 
ptymeni for sw 
1 nw bat nighi: . bl 

nt tlth* there it much do 
aimed a [ myself »nd bir J . 
'chairman of Standard MoLora* 

4a timBar icwardi. 
i he prinoplx ha* been approved 
law. It has been through the courts and 
*'*' ’he Huuw of Lords. 

It Sir Stafford can do this thing it »* 
the end ol bw,” 

ChrtmicU, 1 U/ 3 / 50 . 

iK'dL Air. Lord, it probably isn’t ihe 
end of law, but iis ih e end of your 
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the aid of two dcvuicd 
KcJIhuo which betiime nn 
i«| eummuniiy and from which 
if lhe "'new educjinuji" spread *ill 
ope When he had been there Kr> 
years Fic^twl published Tht Bdwation ut 
hi* master piece, a h<J'.ik whlcll 
uttriCTed wide spread W ,lur Mt-nnwhl v 
ii(her lmUlutiom »*ere slaved including 
S-vcrul *dIdol, in Swiuerlaisd an-I w,Ml1 
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to the education of little children from 
one tu seven years of age, and the training 
of teachers in the art of infant education. 
As he grew older* Frocbel became less 
and Jess interested in the later stages of 
education and it is for his work with 
the very young child that Froebel will 
always be best known- 

The name which Fruebel coined for his 
new type of school has won universal 
fame. ’ He called it the Kindergarten and 
the first one was opened in Blankenburg 
in 1 837. 

The Kindergarten does not mean, as 
sometimes seems to be assumed* a garden 
in which the children play; but a garden 
in which the children are the plants and 
the teacher is the gardener who helps 
them to develop along the tines laid down 
hy nature- and not by the gardener him¬ 
self- This ii a very similar concept to 
that of Godwin. 

Trouble with the Authorities 

The last years of Froebel's life were 
devoted completely to this work and it 
seemed probable that they would be his 
most peaceful yes re. Bui suddenly 
trouble with ihe authorities came about in 
u way which could never have b«n 
ant Id pa I cd. H is nephew* Karl I r°^ 
who held more advanced views, had pub- 
ilshcd books which dealt with ihe soda! 
un J politic I emancipation nf 
Iu ihe reaction which tel In after_ 
Frocbel found HumieU 6 l . u * pec . t 'J 1 
socialism and IrreJigion* and m 1« ^ 

edict whs luued forhldding ihe Citubliih- 
mem of school* "alter Lite pnncLplei of 
I riedrich and Karl Frocbel 
in Pruiata. ThSi vru n terrible blow lu 
ilic old man and he did not long survive 
Lhc Jc-creL-. lie died ill lB5d at ihe age 
oi seventy and the decree remained in 
iuree for ten yean "Jret bn dentil, 

An choleric and an valeric 
i,| Jh«b*l‘* JJcu* are both possible but 
Ittf ihr purpose of ihii shun article tile 
L'xoleriL must suffice. ln i “, t 'J r 
Lise oi Frothei’i symbolic Gill* us aids 
lu cdueatiun and ihe value of hi* «ungs* 
game* and pictures are rather suspect and 
cm»m ly have little relevance to Lite 
question of freedom in education. U 
could he argued, indeed, thal this aspect 
oi Fruebel’* work «« not on 

niychulugicat fact but «n nictaphyi.c*! 

mumbo-imflbo and on 
philotuphical rytiem imperfectly derived 


from Hegel. If ail this is admitted, how- 
ever* there still remains a solid contnbu- 
lion to the theory and practice of pro¬ 
gressive education. 

Seif Activity 

Simply and briefly, Froebel's ideas are 
best summed-up in the belief expressed in 
The Education of Man: "All the child 
i$ ever to become lies, however slightly 
indicated* in the child and be 

attained from within outward.” f^da 
human being therefore must "develop 
Irom within, self-active and free, tn 
accordance with the eternal law- 1 ms 
development is spontaneous and Frnebei 
calls it self-activity. Teachers must be 
very careful how they iawrfcre tng^U>u 
activity. Like Godwin* Frocbel believed 
tbuL the educator's rSk w« to be 
following where the child led. He must 
const a Lilly keep in muid that Je Pur¬ 
pose of teaching is to bring c«W out 
ot man rather than to put more and 
more into him.” ,, 

Frocbel therefore stood for , se J\ 
expression, He considered that pc>c |^ z ^ 
had over-emphasired receptivity. S 
, he schools of Frorixi, while the ddld s 
perception was developed by the 

work i njf - hfi 

round developmcni. 

The P/ay Way 


He it was, too. 


who first divided the 


i^fday into iwo parts; of which the 
flrsi was to be used for academic 
instruction and ihe second lor mantinl 
Murk He was a great believer in the 
dudrine of "Learnitig hy doing” and he 
considered all practical work to be of 
ihe highest educational importance 
Another feature of Froebel’s method is 
the home-made apparatus made by the 
children them selves for immediate use * 
not stereotyped and designed in advance 
as was the Cine in the Monte .son schools 
which will be diseuurj in the next 
article. . * 

A child’i natural activity expresses 
itself m play Frocbel agreed with 


Montaigne that "the games of children 
are their most serious occupations." Like 
Homer Lane* who will be discussed 
later, Frocbel spent much lime observing 
little children at play and he came to the 
conclusion (hat a child's play is full of 
meaning and of serious importance. Now¬ 
adays, the term "the play way” ha? be¬ 
come something of an educational cliche 
and phrases like “play therapy” have 
entered the jargon of contemporary 
psychiatry. It is a far cry from the 
directed and controlled play impulses of 
Froebcl to the ptey therapy of to-day 
but the discoveries of Frtxbel certainly 
helped to point the way. 

/education for Frct^dom 

Frocbel used the phrase “education for 
freedom" to describe his system and he 
believed that man’s progress as a conscious 
being was towards freedom. It was not* 
however* (he freedom of Rousseau who 
said: "Everyone ls born free and brings 
the right of personal freedom into the 
world with him." On the contrary, 
Froebei regarded man as bom entirely 
fettered un all sides and as having to 
win freedom by his own sLnvjng. Every 
individual, he believed, has to free him¬ 
self by Ihe help of educational influences 
.md freedom is the product of an intel¬ 
lectual and moral unfettering resulting 
from self-activity. 

Froebei had learnt to look upon his 
fundamental principle as one which could 
not be readily acceptable. T know,” 
he prophesied, “lhai it will be centuries 
before my view of the child and hs 
educational treatment dm be generally 
accepted." It Iias still not been generally 
accepted but its influence already upon 
educational practice in general cannot be 
Dvcr-rsiimytsJ. There ii no space here 
to discuss the contemporary Froebcl 
Institutes, the National Fruebel Founda¬ 
tion, the advantage*, il any, which a 
Froebei trained teacher has over the pro¬ 
duct of the ordinary (raining college, or 
the question of whether iomc such 
specialised training is desirable for a 
teacher in a free school. But the value 
of the contribution which Frocbel made Id 
the “new education” was obviously con¬ 
siderable and, perhaps in same ways more 
important, his influence upon leaching 
method in the state schools of tbit 
country has been substantial. 

Tom Eari.fy, 
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conditions. But ai the une time »e 
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Argentina, • country where tnardhm 
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FROM PAGE ONE 


of tbc year* before 1914 . with ifa 
impclii ■ film to them by the ri*c 
of reviiUuiuOAry ivodicilimi, were 
cffevlieeh di^ipaled by the emend* 
afuLnsf the kiiirfr S*r i' [fair mueh 
can to hide the p-rt whdah ceonomW- 
fivalnaa pUyed in the defied* 
fit*t world war—thin 1 -odd year* after¬ 
ward* Ifaie u bo need » keep up the 
old preteoee*, . ___ 

It i* not only the gullible workere 
who He fulled h^ thi* afe-ohl tnek o( 
pnrtimniti. H. ti. Well* lent fa* 
power* and talenl* lO t*»e eau*e of £nf- 
icnliiif * fiipfrtiUi (kn» IO the 1914 
wart afterward* he declared that he 
would neeer be duped into i«ch a dm*? 
buainei* ifia. Bui there w ** hardle 

nred-there were pleut* ^ 

dupe* amoo« Ifa inlelleetual leader* 
in the *eeond world we- ^ — 

Bertrand fa»W» * 1 ** k 
Empire and do fa* fat to ruake it a 

re*pretahfa —fa *« yfa kma naem 

publie? And I he rank * of p-Ir*Ot« 
*oeiali* 1 * provide a mine of willml war 
apologia fwUy up-lo-dale and pruned 
wiib | hi fat eat material. 

GRAINS OF TRITH 

Now [here ia no deputing tfa l^ , * h 
Of much of [hi* foreign pjlin gag. The 
capilaliif nwfiuai did *erh lO rnCMele 
and mafaar ibe growing jMfwet nf Nail 
(irromni. a* ikn had dune fahhfnk 
and yitaliiilifel Kuoii. Sonel ImperialJ*m 
eonitanlLn «eeki to klreogibrn it* power 
a«d weaken it* democratic rival*, lo 
recognifting tfa* MrlfrudnU truth, owe 
i* Wlirrh rnt*tiq| the familiar fac* 
that eaptlaltml (ruvrinp are con I in 
al riwab-y w*ih each otltc 
ol enure power and wealth. The rr-Dlu- 
liwnari *Htali*t* of Ihe 



Foreign Policy: Prelude to War 


ffPtun repoguiked I fat well _ 

fan i[ did mil make ifam faU m fafawd 
(.fair goverameBi* in tfa wwr game ia 
which tfa wockm tig hi out |fa tiialhet 
ul tfa copal ala at da**- law rod tfay 
de* eloped aw 
[bought and looked 
eeaaing rfawlrie* to tfa i tw g *aJ ad their 


that we have been duped- In hi* recent 
• perch. Tl 

policy would fa above-bnaed and 
Owe of Preaidcot Wil*wp‘t F< 


wa* No Sratt Treatie*-that 

wa» thirty-two year* ago. »kra Be*in 
become Foreign Mfai*ter fa *poke erf 
lifting international relotiott* into tfa 
dear light of day. Since then we ha*e 
wren tfa intrigue* and bargaining* about 
Pair it me, about Trieate, about the 
Austrian Treat* and M> on 1 | >' time 
bevond threadbare political 


ACHFSON-h SFFF.CK, 


of the Eiiiet'i power did 


Before the lart war, Spain and tfa 
WdfW. thl* paper** pHdtMlMr, wa* an 
out * pn k e n fighter against Nui*i 
Fa*ci*m and 
appeatem- Nor did ii need ifa cold 
war 10 make anarehiu* recognise the 
fault* of the Ru**ian »y*tem- 
attacking the Bol*bevik counter, 
re volulJipn when *OC*lli»E rev«ilutioeM*t* 
were still twaUowing the puLioe regime 
a* “rcvoiul ionari dele wee**. We there- 
lore do not mpuir Mt. than Acbruwi 
to (ell a, about Ibe delrct* of So*in 


aer did not hrfag 
did tfa defeat n 

Hitler. Clearly tfa 

demned l* iweffectuai fafory _ _ 

declared, and tfa wuefcTi pupuUtio* 
must apply different meibud* 


Tfa politician* «peak of 4 
foreign intrigue*, the threat fn 
Out. Their aim i» tighter ouStrol f* 


10 that the people, «,f tfa 

lire peace aa d freedom h * . ^ 

[JrlT. flh*iuw*ly, (be aebievemca* 
b wfll have m Ihf |he -or* 


■ueb 
pc.,p|e* tfai 






























